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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
BY SOUTHEY. 


“ Cursed,” say the Rabbies, “be he who keepeth a pig, or who teach- 
eth his son Greek!” If Latin had been included in the anathema, 
many a poor boy in Christian countries might have wished himself a 
Jew, so that he might have come under the benefit of the saving male- 
diction. The cruelty by which barbarous times are characterized, 
and which reaches far into more civilized ages, is not more strongly 
marked in the laws of every European people than in the history 
of scholastic education. It began in cloisters, and this alone might 
explain wherefore it was originally conducted upon a principle of 
severity. The children who were thus brought up were devoted to 
a religious life; and, whether this were to be secular or monastic, 
the first thing which the preceptors deemed necessary was to subdue 
the will, and break the spirit to the yoke of a rigorous discipline. 
We continually read in our hagiologists of children running to the 
shrines of the saints, in the hope of there obtaining protection against 
the cruelty of their masters. A boy in that hope clung to the tomb of 
St. Adrian, at Canterbury ; and the master, disregarding in his anger 
the sanctity of the spot, chastised him as he clung there: the first 
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and second strokes were allowed to be given with impunity; but 
the offended saint stiffened the arm which was raised to inflict a 
third, and it was not until the master had implored forgiveness of 
the boy, and the boy had become his mediator with the defunct and 
beatified bishop, that the use of the limb was restored. Another 
miracle, which it would require a very different degree of credality 
to believe, but which undoubtedly exemplifies the temper in which 
scholastic punishment was administered, is also related by Cap- 
grave, in the legend of the same saint. The culprit ran to his 
shrine, calling upon him for help; and the master is represented as 
declaring in reply to these appeals, that, even if Christ himself were 
to interfere in his behalf, the boy should not escape unpunished. A 
dove, beautifully white, is said instantly to have alighted upon the 
tomb, and by bending its head, and fluttering its wings, as if 
in the attitude of supplication, to have disarmed the repentant 
pedagogue of his wrath, and made him fall upon his knees, and 
supplicate forgiveness for his own impiety. The friendly rela- 
tion which St. Adrian held to the scholars of Canterbury was 
filled by Queen St. Ermenilda, at Ely. “Do you imagine that 
St. Ermenilda is always to be your patroness, when you have 
done wrong?” said the schoolmaster, as he forced some of the 
boys from their place of refuge, and flogged them to his heart’s 
content (usque ad animi satictatem verberavit;) but, in the ensuing 
night, the insulted saint appeared to him, and compressed his 
hands and feet more tightly than if she had fastened them with 
manacles and fetters: all power of motion was instantly taken from 
the contracted parts, till the boys, of whom it was now his turn to 
pray for forgiveness, had forgiven him; and then, being carried as a 
penitent supplicant to the shrine, he was restored to the use of his 
limbs. In such miracles, the manners of the times are as truly repre- 
sented, as in the drawings with which the manuscript of an old 
romance is illustrated. 

It is one of the best things recorded of Archbishop Anselm, —a 
man not otherwise remarkable for meekness of mind, or gentleness 
in his course of life, — that he perceived the folly as well as the bar- 
barity of this servile discipline, and remonstrated against it. A 
certain abbot, talking with him one day of the affairs of the mon- 
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astery (Canterbury is very likely to have been the scene), asked 
him what could be done with the boys who were bred up there. 
“They are perverse,” he said, “and incorrigible: we never cease 
beating them day and night, and yet they are always worse than 
they were before.” “What,” replied Anselm, “do you never cease 
beating them? And what sort of persons do they turn out to be, 
when they are grown up?” “Stupid and brutal,” said the abbot. 
“Then,” answered Anselm, “how well have you bestowed all your 
pains in education, when you have educated human beings so as 
to make brutes of them!” — “But what else can we do?” said 
the abbot, abashed at the rebuke, and yet not made sensible that 
he had proceeded upon a wrong system. “We use all means for 
compelling them to learn, and yet they make no proficiency.” — 
“For compelling them?” repeated Anselm. “Tell me, I pray you, 
Sir Abbot, if you planted a young tree in your garden, and were 
presently to shut it up so closely on every side that it could 
nowhere push out its branches, what sort of a sapling would it 
prove to be, when, at a year’s end, you came to set it free? 
Truly a worthless one, with crooked and intertangled boughs; 
and this from no fault, except your own, in having so unreason- 
ably cramped it. Certes, it is just thus that ye are doing with 
your schoolboys. They have been planted as an oblation in the 
garden of the Church, that they may grow there, and bring forth 
fruit unto God. But you keep them under a perpetual constraint, 
by fear, by threats and stripes, so that they are not allowed 
to enjoy any liberty. And therefore they who suffer under this 
injudicious oppression acquire such evil thoughts and desires, 
which grow up like thorns in their mind; and these they feed and 
cherish, till they have acquired such strength as to resist obstinately 
every means which you can possibly administer for correcting them. 
Hence it results, that because they never perceived in you anything 
of love, anything of compassion, anything of benevolence or 
kindness towards them, they can have no belief after-vard of any- 
thing good in you, but are persuaded that whatever you did pro- 
ceeded from hatred and malice; and the miserable consequence is 
that, as they grow in years, their dispositions being thus contorted, 
and rendered prone to evil, suspicion and hatred grow with their 
growth. Having themselves never been trained by any one in true 
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charity, they never can look upon others but with a downcast brow, 
and an eye askant.” It was the best sermon that ever Anselm 
preached, — one that entitles him to a far more honorable and en- 
dearing remembrance than anything which is recorded of him in 
the civil and ecclesiastical history of England. “For God’s sake,” 
he pursued, “ tell me why it is that you treat them in this spirit of 
annoyance? Are they not human beings? are they not your 
fellow creatures? Would you that they should do unto you as ye 
do unto them, if your relative situations were changed, and ye were 
what they are? But admit that your intention is to form them to 
good manners by blows and stripes, did you ever know a goldsmith 
form a plate of gold or silver into a goodly shape only by hammer- 
ing it? I think not, indeed! But howthen? ‘To the end that he 
may bring his plate into the form desired, he, with his instrument, 
gently presses it, and taps it gently and carefully, and with gentle 
touches smooths and shapes it; and so must ye, if ye desire to 
accomplish your boys in good learning, bestow upon them the alle- 
viation and the aid of paternal compassion and kindness, as well 
as the use of stripes.” The abbot was not yet convinced, but 
maintained his cause like a sturdy disciplinarian. “ What allevia- 
tion?” he asked; “ what aid?” —“ We endeavor to force grave and 
good manners upon them.” “ Bene quidem,” answered Anselm. 
“ Bread, and any kind of solid food, is good and wholesome for those 
who are able to eat it; but take an infant from the breast, and give it 
him instead of his natural food, and you will see him choked by it, 
rather than comforted and delighted: I need not tell you why. 
But hold you this for a truth, that, as there is for the weak body and 
the strong their appropriate food, so is there for the weak and the 
strong mind. The strong mind delighteth in and is nourished by 
solid meat,—- to wit, by patience in tribulation, by not coveting 
other men’s goods, by turning one cheek to him that smites the 
other, by praying for his enemies, by loving those that hate him; 
but he that is yet feeble in the service of God needs to be fed 
with milk, as a suckling,—that is to say, with gentleness, with 
benignity, with pity, with cheerful encouragement, with charitable 
forbearance, and so forth. Adapt ye yourselves thus to the 
strong and to the weak; and by God’s grace ye will, as far as 
in you lies, bring them all to the service of God.” It is to the 
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credit of the abbot that he no longer resisted the force of this un- 
answerable reasoning, but groaned and said, “Verily we have erred, 
and the light of discretion hath not shone in us!” And, falling at 
Anselm’s feet, he confessed his fault, and entreated pardon for the 
past, and promised amendment for the future. 

This was a day to be marked with a white stone by the boys of 
that convent, so long, it may be hoped, as the abbot lived, and as 
the archbishop’s lecture was remembered there. But this would 
not be long; for severity belongs to the spirit of monastic dis- 
cipline, and nothing is so liable to be abused as power: this is seen 
in mobs as much as in military despotism; in planters, drovers and 
ship captains as well as in Eastern sultans or Roman emperors ; 
in the great school-boy who is the tyrant of his fellows as in 
Orbilius and the long line of his successors in the same profession. 
When Almanzor exclaims, in the bombasted heroics of Dryden’s 
tragedy, and Draweansir repeats after him, in well-deserved bur- 
lesque, “I can do all this because I dare,” the well-known line 
expresses what is the actual feeling of those who, finding themselves 
possessed of power over their fellow animals or their fellow men, 
abuse that power, because they are under no human responsibility 
for its abuse, or are so far removed from responsibility that they 
think they may defy it. To what an extent the cruelty of scholastic 
discipline was carried in the middle ages, and at the restoration of 
letters, may seem scarce credible in these days of improved human- 


? 


ity; for, God be praised, there is this improvement, however much 
we may have worsened and are worsening in certain other points. 
Most readers are acquainted with the complaint of poor Thomas 
Tusser, the unlucky, but good, honest, industrious, lively, pleasant 
author of our own homely Georgics : — 


“ From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 

To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me, 
At once I had; 

For fault but small, or none at all, 
It came to pass, thus beat I was. 
See, Udall, see the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad!” 
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Such severity, were it inflicted in these days, would deservedly 
bring infamy and ruin upon the inflicter; and yet this was mild, in 
comparison to the barbarities described by Ravisius Textor, who, 
in the early part of the same century, was Rector of the University 
of Paris. . . 

As the low condition of poor children left them wholly at the 
mercy of their monastic teachers, so the inordinate power which 
thus originated was checked when the sons of wealthy tradesmen 
and of the gentry and higher orders began to receive a scholastic 
education. Still, there remained incentives to an undue severity ; 
and these arose partly from a mistaken principle, and partly from 
the imperfect state in which the art of tuition then was, and long 
continued to be,—even, indeed (though not without many and 
gradual improvements), to our own days. Little did King Solo- 
mon apprehend, when his unfortunate saying concerning the rod 
fell from his lips, that it would occasion more havoc among birch 
trees than was made among the cedars for the building of his 
temple, and his house of the forest of Lebanon! Many is the 
phlebotomist who with this text in his mouth has taken the rod in 
hand, when he, himself, for ill teaching or ill temper, or both, has 
deserved it far more than the poor boy who, whether slow of 
comprehension, or stupefied by terror, has stood untrussed and 
trembling before him. But the theory that severity was indis- 
pensably required had been formed to justify the practice,— as 
theories never will be wanting in support of any practice, however 
preposterous and unjust,~— and then the practice must be continued 
to support the theory! Boys were flogged, not for any offence 
which they had committed, not for anything which they had done 
or left undone, not for incapacity of learning or unwillingness to 
learn; but upon the abstract principle that they ought to be flogged, 
—and that, upon the authority of the wisest of men, the child 
would be spoiled if the rod were spared! “Quam multa felicissima 
ingenia perdant isti carnifices,’ says Erasmus, “indocti— sed doc- 
trine persuasione tumidi — morosi, vinolenti, truces, et vel animi gratia 


cedunt ; nimirum ingenio tam truculento, ut ex alieno cruciatu capiant 


voluptatem. Hoc genus hominum lanios aut carnifices esse decuit, non 
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pueritie formatores.”* Erasmus thus described the pedagogues of his 
age, as he knew them to be. The theory of the abstract utility of 
flogging had been tried upon him by a master with whom he was a 
favorite, who had conceived just hopes of his promising abilities 
and disposition, and yet thought proper to flog him; fo: no other 
reason than to see how he would bear the humiliation and the bod- 
ily pain. The sense of injustice, which is far more intolerable 
than either, was not taken into the account by this good-natured 
man ! 

“ Objecit commissum,’ says Erasmus, “de quo nec sommaram 
unquam, ac cacidit.’+ The experiment was not made upon a vile 
body, or a vile mind, and its effect was, that it had nearly broken 
the boy’s health and spirits, and given him a loathing for those 
studies wherein he became so eminent. He relates an atrocity of 
the same kind (it deserves no milder qualification) of one whom he 
does not indeed name, but who is believed to be Colet, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s,—a good as well as a munificent man, and, strange as it 
may seem, said by Erasmus himself to have delighted in children with 
a natural and Christian feeling ; nevertheless, he thought no discipline 
could be too severe in his school, and whenever he dined there one 
or two boys were served up to be flogged, for the dessert. On one 
such occasion, when Erasmus was present, he called up a meek, 
gentle boy of ten years old, who had lately been earnestly com- 
mended to his care by a tender mother, ordered him to be flogged 
for some pretended fault which the child had never committed, and 
saw him flogged till the victim was fainting under the scourge. 
“ Not that he has deserved this,’ said he aside to Erasmus, while 
this was going on, “ but it is fit to humble him.” These indubitable 
facts may render credible the commencement of Robert the Devil’s 
career, as related in the romance; and the story of the schoolman, 
whom the dvi aa to death with their penknives. 


* How many of the most promising geniuses these villains rnin !— ignorant, 
and yet puffed up with the belief that they are learned; morose, drunken, sav- 
age, —they flog for the very pleasure of flogging; of so ferocious a temper that 
they take pleasure in another’s torture. This kind of men ought to be butchers 
and hangmen, not educators of youth. 

+ He charged me with committing an offence I never dreamed of, and flogged 
me for it. 
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As it was deemed impossible that the course of education could 
be carried on without free use of the rod, the principle could not 
be changed in the case of royal pupils; but the practice was whim- 
sically adapted to the use of courts, and princes were provided 
with whipping-boys (literally so called) as a part of their estab- 
lishment, in whom they were, for any offence or default of diligence, 
to be whipt by proxy. Here, however, and in the higher schools, 
that mitigation of school discipline began which has continually 
been promoted by the increasing humanity of general manners. 
Dr. Parr was the last learned schoolmaster who was professedly an 
amateur of the rod, and in that profession there was more of 
humor and affectation than of reality; for, with all his habitual 
affectation and his occasional brutality, Parr was a good-natured, 
generous, warm-hearted man,— there was a coarse husk and a hard 
shell, like the cocoa-nut, but the core was filled with the milk of 
human kindness. Charity schools seem to have been the last places 
in which the old system of barbarity was retained: it kept its place 
there, because the masters were generally taken from a grade in 
life to which the humanizing influence of improved society had not 
descended; and because the children, having no natural protectors 
at hand, or in a condition to protect them, were at their mercy. 
Such men, soured by circumstances, with no prospect of bettering 
their condition, no liking for their employment and no fitness for it, 
—compelled in desperate drudgery to teach, while they were 
utterly ignorant of the art of teaching,—seem too often to have 
taken what Barrow calls “a rascally delight” in inflicting pain upon 
others. as if to get rid of discontent by indulging anger and malig- 
nity; and, by the exercise of tyrannical power, to indemnify them- 
selves for the slavery of their hopeless occupation. 





ON LEARNING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY M. A. NEWELL.* 


The child commences the study of language in the cradle. One 


of his first perceptions is the sound of his mother’s voice, and 





*Principal of the State Normal School of Maryland. 
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perhaps his first lesson in Grammar is to translate his mother’s 
words into the vernacular of infancy. At a very early age, he 
knows whether she is pleased or displeased, whether she is 
upbraiding or soothing him. Long before he can walk without 
assistance, he has learned a little language, not so as to speak it, 
but so as to comprehend all that is said to him, and much that is 
said about him. At the close of his second year, he knows the 
names of all the objects in the house that are in common use, and 
understands the language of the family so far, at least, as it concerns 
himself; he is subdued by threats, encouraged by approbation, and 
stimulated by promises. Before he is four years of age, he has 
passed from the purely recipient into the productive stage. What 
he knows he can tell; he has a name for every object of his: knowl- 
edge, an expression for every idea, every feeling and emotion of 
which he is conscious. From this time until he begins to go to school, 
every day adds to his stock of words and to his power of combining 
them. He astonishes his parents by the readiness with which he picks 
up strange words, and the facility he has in weaving them into sen- 
tences. If he could only go on as he commenced, if he could only 
learn as much of his native tongue in the next six as he did in the 
first six years Of his life, what a foundation would then be laid for 
extensive and accurate scholarship! Unfortunately he must be sent 
to school; his parents think it is time his education should con- 
mence. In truth, it-too often happens that at this very crisis his 
education is, for all practical purposes, closed, as far as it lies in the 
teacher’s power to close it; or rather suspended, to be resumed 
when school days are over. 

I speak here, of course, of education in only one of its aspects, — 
language; though there are not wanting those who maintain that 
the routine of school exercises, as most commonly pursued, suspends 
or retards the practical development of the child’s mind on every 
side. The reader may perhaps remember the keen irony of Bul- 
wer on this subject. Mrs. Caxton has a darling son who is devoted 
to books and study to the imminent danger of his health, His 
father or his uncle (I forget which) recommends as a cure, that 
the boy be “sent to school!” The singular advice is taken: the 
treatment is successful; the cure is complete. But let us inquire 
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into the facts of the case so far only as a knowledge of the English 
language is concerned. 

At six years of age, the child is in possession of a language, 
limited, it is true, imperfect and incorrect, but still adequate to his 
wants. At twelve years of age, after having been six years at 
school, how much more does he know of his native language than 
when he entered school? (And here let me remark parenthetically 
gentle reader, I am not speaking of your school: I know you manage 
these things better. I refer to Mr. Smith’s school; and [| do not 
speak of the head boy in Mr. Smith’s school; I speak of the average 
American boy in the average American school.) At twelve years 
of age he has been “through the Dictionary,” I presume ; but is his 
stock of words in common use much larger than it used to be? Or 
is he more careful in the selection of them? Or has he greater 
facility in the use of them? Does the boy of twelve actually 
express his ideas with greater ease, clearness, or force than the 
child of six? He has been “through the Grammar ;” but does he 
speak grammatically ? and, if he does, is it because he has been 
through the Grammar? As a matter of fact, is his language more 
correct than it was six years ago? He has learned to spell, to 
parse and to write; but can he write ten lines on any subject with- 
out gross errors in spelling, syntax or punctuation? There must 
be something wrong in the method of education that is so barren of 
results. 

Assuming that nature’s plan is the better one, — for in six years 
nature has done much, and in the next six years the teacher does 
very little towards the acquisition of language, — let us inquire what 
nature’s plan is, and how it differs from the methods of the schools. 

Nature begins her lesson by placing the child in circumstances 
in which the knowledge of language is desirable and necessary. 
The child sees an object: he has a desire — almost, if not altogether, 
instinctive-——to name it; for the mind never recognizes its knowledge 
as complete until it is named. The child wants the name, lies in 
wait for it, or asks for it, — gets it, and keeps it. Who ever had 
occasion to tell a child twice the name of anything he wanted to 
know? He has an idea, but he has no mode of expressing it. 
The idea returns again and again, and the desire for the expression 
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becomes stronger and stronger. The appropriate expression, after 
long waiting and watching, is heard, seized upon, treasured up and 
remembered, not only without difficulty, but without conscious effort. 
How different from much that is learned at school, — learned with 
toil to-day, forgotten with ease to-morrow! Or, conversely (for 
our object-teachers must remember that the child sometimes travels 
from the word to the thing as well as from the thing to the word), 
the child hears a new word: he is not likely to ask the meaning of 
it unless it be about something in which he is deeply interested, 
but the context gives him some vague idea of what it means. The 
mind, however, is not satisfied with this half knowledge. The child 
hears the same word again and again, and every repetition adds to 
his stock of knowledge, till at last he gains a clear conception of it. 

On the other hand, at school, children are required to learn what 
they have no desire to learn, and can see no necessity to learn. 
What child ever desired to learn Grammar as commonly taught ? 
What child ever felt the necessity of learning all the definitions 
in the Dictionary? And yet these two books, the Grammar and 
the Dictionary, are the main instruments for teaching language. 

Nature teaches language indirectly: the child fancies he is learn- 
ing something: else (and is learning something else, or does not 
think of learning at all), but all the time he is learning language 
unconsciously, but not the less really. These indirect processes of 
nature are very beautiful, and well worth the. attention and the 
imitation of the teacher. The child thinks only of appeasing the 
natural appetite of hunger, but in so doing he is building up his 
constitution. He yields to the natural desire for muscular exercise, 
and thus aids in the development of his bodily organs. Every legiti- 
mate gratification of a natural propensity yields, not only the tran- 
sient pleasure proper to such gratification, but alse a permanent 
result, which is not the less real and valuable because it comes 
unsolicited. 

Teachers are apt to forget this trick of nature. We think that 
language must be taught directly, dogmatically and scientifically ; 
by definitions, rules, diagrams and formulas. We forget that the 
language which we use ourselves was learned in no such methodical 
way; but was picked up unconsciously here and there along the 
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roadside of life, in the nursery, at the dinner table, in the play- 
ground, from our parents or companions, our story books, our news- 
papers, our preachers, our favorite authors. What plainer proof 
can there be of this than the well known fact, that many teachers 
who are good “ grammarians” (so called) speak bad English, while 
many persons who know nothing of “grammar” habitually use 
grammatical language ? 

In the natural plan, the child’s mind is active, both in the act of 
seeking and in the act of assimilating its mental foods In the 
unnatural plan of the schools, the mind is mainly passive or recep- 
tive. In the one case it acts, in the other it is acted on. Out of 
school, certain materials are presented which the child voluntarily 
operates on, and converts to his own use. In school, the thinking 
is done by “ another head; ” the food is gathered, divided and fully 
prepared in the text-books: all the scholar has to do is to swallow 
the ready made preparation. (School-books are as plenty as quack 
medicines, and many of them about as useful.) What wonder that 
children do not like their books! What wonder that they cannot 
digest that for which they have not labored, for which they have 
no appetite, and which they can be compelled to swallow only at 
the point of the rod! Can such treatment fail to produce mental 
dyspepsia in its worst forms ? 

Left to himself, the child acquires his knowledge in the most 
rational philosophical way, — by induction. He ascends from partic- 
ulars to generals, from an acquaintance with individual facts to a 
knowledge of universal principles. In other words, he proceeds 
from the concrete to the abstract. Under the guidance of his 
teacher, or rather of his text-book, the child is expected to acquire 
his knowledge in the most irrational and unphilosophical way, — by 
deduction. He is expected to descend from generals to particulars, 
from general principles to individual facts, from the abstract to the 
concrete. I say the child is expected to do so; but, in point of fact, 
I do not believe he ever does it. The knowledge he seems to 
acquire in this way is either acquired in the other way, or is not 
real knowledge at all, but only sham knowledge. I believe a 
healthy, active young mind makes its own generalizations, and does 
not readily adopt, and apply the generalizations made by another. 
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For example, consider how a child acquires an idea of a chair. He 
does not get the abstract idea of a chair first, and then try to apply 
this idea to particular objects; but, by becoming acquainted with a 
number of chairs singly, and observing their common qualities, he 
naturally and necessarily, though unconsciously, acquires the abstract 
notion of a chair. But a Grammar (from which children are pop- 
ularly supposed to learn language) consists essentially of a series 
of abstract propositions, to be learned as abstractions, and after- 
wards to be applied to individual cases. If language is ever 
learned in-this way, it can only be by doing violence to nature, and 
by a useless sacrifice of time and labor. 

Nature gives us, usually, the object or idea first, and then the 
name; the schools, or rather the school-books, give us the name 
first, and the object afterwards, or not at all. When the animals 
passed in review before our first parent, he gave to each an appro- 
priate name. His conceptions of each individual were incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, until he had tied them together, and labelled them 
with a name. Had one of our old-fashioned schoolmasters had the 
supreme direction of affairs, he would have given Adam a list of 
names and volume of definitions; and, after causing him to commit 
them to memory, he would have sent him through the garden to find 
the objects corresponding to the description. He would have made 
Adam say elephant, spell elephant, read elephant, write elephant, 
and parse elephant, before allowing him to see the elephant. 

The following corollaries will serve, perhaps, to give a practical 
bearing to what has been said above. They will, at least, be useful 


to the thoughtful teacher as theses for argument, which he may 


either affirm or deny :— 

That the method by which children, before going to school, learn 
their simple and limited language, may be applied to the learning of 
their native language in all its extent and complexity. 

That language, being an object, may be studied objectively. 

That children should be taught to use good language, by correct- 
ing all their improper modes of expression, before they can under- 
stand the grammatical reason for the correction. 

That as children learn to speak by speaking (not by learning the 
rules of speech), so children may learn to write by writing, without 
learning the rules of composition. 
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That, as people become fluent talkers by beginning early and 
talking much, people may become ready writers by beginning early 
and writing much. 

That, as soon as children are able to speak, they should be taught 
to speak in definite sentences and pure English; and as soon as 
they are able to use the pen, they should be taught to write in 
definite sentences and pure English. 

That, as children never talk of that of which they know nothing, 
they should not be asked to write of what they know nothing. 

That, as a means of becoming familiar with language, children 
should be taught to write down, frequently, their ordinary conver- 
sations. 

That school recitations may, with great advantage, be conducted 
in two ways, —orally and in writing. 

That the teacher should take advantage of interesting events 
within the knowledge of his scholars, and require them to relate 
them orally and in writing. 

That as the common words of our language are learned by 
hearing them often in connected discourse, so the less common 
words should be learned by reading them often in connected 
discourse. 

That as words learned by the ear are not thoroughly appropri- 
ated until they are pronounced by the tongue, so words learned by 
the eye (reading) are not completely mastered until they are re- 
produced to the eye by writing. 

That as the child learns its early language indirectly, while in 
pursuit of amusement, or gratifying its curiosity, or thinking only of 
expressing its feelings, so its early language may be best extended 
by extending its sphere of general knowledge. 

That, therefore, reading for information and amusement should 
form a prominent part of school exercises, distinct from reading 
for elocutional purposes; and that all knowledge so obtained 
should be re-produced in writing or speaking. 

That a practical knowledge of the English language, — the ability 
to speak it, read it, and write it correctly in its simplest forms; and 
a familiar acquaintance with a few of our best authors,— forms the 
only sure foundation on which to commence the analytical study of 
English Grammar. 
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It needs no argument to convince the reader of the want of 
really good manners among our people. A ride of half an hour in 
a horse-car, a visit to almost any one of our large stores, a quiet 
observation, for ten minutes, of the people passing and re-passing 
in a crowded street, or five minutes spent in an Intelligence Office, 
will prove conclusively the truth of the statement. 

All classes of people, as classes, from the fashionable youth 
lounging on the steps of a hotel, rudely staring at the passers-by, 
and often audibly criticising them, down through all the ranks of 
society to the ignorant Irishwoman inquiring patronizingly about 
her “ privileges,” exhibit a truly pitiful want of that courtesy which 
should characterize an intelligent and refined people. 

What can we do? We all acknowledge and deplore the fact, 
but merely finding fault with the existing state of society will not 
remedy it. All such criticism is mere cavilling, unless our appre- 
ciation of the evil serve to direct aright our effort for the good. 

We say and we believe, that “the common schools are the 
strength of the nation.” We know that the great civilizer. is 
Education. 

Those of us who are teaching have heard so much about the 
responsibility that rests upon us, that possibly we are a little 
inclined not to think it out for ourselves. Possibly, wearied of the 
talk and sick of the cant about it, we overlook the truth that lies 
under it. But, whether we will see it or not, the great fact remains 
the same. Teachers are responsible in a great measure for the 
health and strength of the nation, and why not for its beauty and 
its grace? We would try to teach the pupils under ou. charge to 
be manly and patriotic, to be industrious and virtuous; and why 
not to be polite? Surely it can be done. It cannot be harder to 
teach rough children manners than it is to teach dishonest children 
integrity. The one appeals to the moral, the other to the zsthetic 
nature: both of these seem hidden very deeply in some of the 
inmates of our public schools, yet no one will deny that the germs 
of both exist in every human soul. 
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And do we not aim to develop every character to its ultimate 
perfection? Then why neglect so utterly that great element of 
beauty ? 

Some ‘teachers do try to teach it, by pointing out the grace of 
Nature, the adaptation of all her parts to each other, and of her 
whole spirit to man; yet is there not as much grace in the adapta- 
tion of man to man by that exquisite courtesy which brings all upon 
a common ground, and — rounding off the rough angles of varying 
temperaments — unites all the elements of society in a common bond 
of benevolence ? 

Possibly the statement that this part of the education is utterly 
neglected in schools is too broad. There may be many teachers 
who do earnestly strive to cultivate good manners in their pupils; 
but certainly there are very many who do not. 

When a teacher, annoyed at some omission of duty, blusters 
about on his platform in an utterly undignified manner, and finaily 
stamps his foot angrily at his pupils, does he try to inculcate good 
manners? When a man calls a boy of fifteen “an infernal scoun- 
drel,” does he teach him to be courteous? How can we expect our 
clerks and errand-boys to be polite, when most of them come from 
families utterly wanting in any idea of refinement of manners, and 
from teachers who set them such examples ? 

These, though true, may be extreme cases. We hope there are 
very few who thus outrage even the rules of decency, but we know 
that there is a lamentable want of real courtesy in many of our 
schools. The teacher does not seem to think it of the least impor- 
tance that he should be polite to his pupils. It is, “ Do this,” and 
“Do that,’ “Open this window,” and “Shut that door,” — as if the 
person addressed were a trained dog. What idea of politeness can 
a scholar get from such treatment ? 

More can be taught by example, in the matter of courtesy, than 
in almost any other way. A simple, graceful manner will operate 
like magic in a school, and cannot fail to elevate and refine all 
within its sphere of influence. We all know how we ourselves are 
touched by intercourse with a real lady or a real gentleman. We 
feel the electric thrill of true nobility, and the world seems fairer for 
even one genuine spirit that greets us with so much grace. And 
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can we believe that children, with their more simple, more impress- 
ible natures, are less moved, less refined, by this sweet influence ? 

True politeness can only come from a true character. “It is the 
moral grace of life.” Let teachers try to possess and impart that 
grace. Let them teach the American people to be courteous as 
well as brave, gentle as well as strong. Consider for a moment 
how much must depend upon the influence of a teacher. Some 
teachers have with them, several hours a day, children whose mobile 
natures are influenced by every one who approaches them. Children 
are more strongly, permanently influenced by indirect than by 
direct means; and the atmosphere of the school-room, which a 
teacher must make by his own real self and true character, will 
have more effect than any direct appeal, however eloquent. 

Others are in daily contact with the youth of the nation, just at 
the time when their minds are beginning to feel the power of science, 
when their hearts are swelling with the new knowledge of love, and 
their souls growing grand in their realization of life. A teacher 
stands to them as their example. What he does, what he is, min- 
gles with their crescent natures, and may leave its mark forever. If 
he stunts their perceptions of truth and beauty, dwarfs their love 
for the real and the strong, crushes their earnest longings for the 
noble, by his rudeness and his coarseness, the sin must be heavy at 
his door. 


sut if he helps them, strengthens them in all their holy aspira- 
tions, and fosters in them all their yearnings for purity and strength, 


shows them by every deed and word and gesture the loveliness of 
true dignity and grace, then he fulfils the highest duty of life, and 
his mission is as grand, as boundless, as the universe. 

E. A. C. 


PROGRESS. 
To the Editor of the Teacher. 
To elevate the standard of education, we must either induce 
scholars to attend school longer, or so change our system of instruc- 


tion that they make greater advancement while they attend. 
3 
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The latter I believe to be entirely practicable, and that we may 
not only teach much more in the ten to sixteen years that our boys 
and girls attend the common school, but we may have them gradu- 
ate with a’ burning desire for knowledge that will lead them to read 
and investigate, as they travel the walks of life, until they rise much 
higher, and become much wiser and better men and women, than the 
present generation. And beside, many more will essay to cultivate 
their powers in the higher schools and colleges. 

To do this we must introduce into our schools a system of instruc- 
tion that will tend to encourage — instead of following the old 
system which tends to discourage —the spirit of inquiry and 
vivacity of mind that teachers find so common in children com- 
mencing school, and so seldom after a few years’ attendance. 

This is the first fruits of the word-method. The tyro begins 
to lose interest with the taxing of his memory to call the letters by 
name, and often loses a// interest before he is able to pronounce 
words and read intelligently, by having tried to remember the great 
variety of different names these same letters take in the pronuncia- 
tion of words. Many persons are, however, ignorant of the fact 
that not twenty of the twenty thousand words of our language are 
pronounced exactly as they are spelled; ie., by calling the letters 
in the pronunciation of the words the same as learned in the 
alphabet. But the tyro will not lose, but will progress with in- 
creased interest, if he be taught objectively, and not required to 
remember arbitrarily that for which he sees no reason. He 
remembers the names of his associates, acquaintances and objects, 
without an effort; because he associates, perhaps unconsciously, 
something of the form and expression of each with the name. And, 
if children are required to learn the orthography of words as the 


ripe scholar spells and pronounces, — by the form of words, — he will 


be more likely to retain the activity of mind he possessed prior to 
having his mind cramped by trying to remember arbitrarily that 
c—o—w spells cow, and t-o—-w spells tow, &c.; where, if his inex- 
perience leads him not to notice the total want of analogy, he sees no 
chance for association, and is dependent wholly upon memory for 
the spelling of every word. 

I have thought that, if we taught writing with the foot, holding 
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the pen with the toes,— while attending school, — knowing that 
after we left school we must write with the hand, holding the pen 
with the fingers, we should be but little more inconsistent than we 
are to teach children, that the word originates from the spelling, — 
that certain letters make certain words, — and to build words, using 
letters as a material, as the builder builds houses, using bricks 
mortar, &c.; and compel every child to spend years of the best time 
in life for receiving truth and lasting impressions, in trying to re- 
member that such and such letters make such and such words, when 
we know that in practice the form of the word dictates the spelling, 
which is to be performed entirely with the pen. 

Again, if we never taught spelling except incidentally; i.e., 
if we expected the pupil to know nothing of spelling except from 
observing words in reading, — they would be much more observing 
than they are now. The ancients had no written science of Astron- 
omy, but how much better astronomers were the common people 
than now! 

The point I make here is, that to teach children to think is 
more valuable than to try, by cramming the memory, to make them 
scholars by storing the brain with isolated facts: the spelling of 
every word, by our system, has to be learned separately, to be 
called for afterwards, as the husbandman stores his grain in his 
granary, and makes drafts thereon afterward for every grist. For, 
in this matter of spelling, experience teaches that the memory of 
the student, filled at his graduation as full as the granary after har- 
vest, becomes exhausted by forgetting, about as soon as the granary, 
by the drafts upon it; while, if, in place of memorizing the spelling 
of words, the student had always learned to reproduce with his 
pen the words he wished to use, he could not now forget the form 
of those words more than he would forget the countenances of his 
acquaintances. 

The saving of time by stepping over the spelling lessons, and 
the advantage of always being able to produce the right form 
of the word you wish to use, —i.e., to spell correctly, — are less 
valuable to the man than the qualities of mind resulting from the 
habits of ever advancing, and constantly drinking in ideas, during 
that period of life in which he now spends weeks, months, and 
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sometimes years, with little perceptible advancement, and no 
thought, except to determine how far he can transgress his teacher’s 
rules, and not get a dose from Doctor Birch. 

By this system, we should in a majority of cases have no dull 
scholars; and thousands who are now content to study only the 
three R’s would become thorough scholars. 

[ do not contend simply for the word-method; but for anything 
that will produce a sensitiveness to impression, sufficient to make 
thinking, reasoning, acting men and women. As it is 1fow, men 
develop almost by chance, while, if during all their lives they were 
more sensitive, they would oftener receive the impression teachers, 
preachers, parents, ete., design they should receive; and, conse- 
quently, become wiser and better during all coming generations. 


T. i. 
IrHaca, N.Y. 


DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOLS. 


(The following article from the “ Universalist” newspaper is 
inserted at the request of the Boston schoolmasters — the vote 
having been passed at a meeting at which about two-thirds of the 
whole number were present. In the exercise of our editorial dis- 
cretion we have stricken out names and an unwarrantable fling at 
Harvard College. | 

In most of the walks of life, it is customary to presume that 
every man best understands his own trade. The farmer does not 
presume to tell his blacksmith how to shoe his horse. In the mat- 
ter of pills, the lawyer gives up to the physician. If the case is a 
suit at law, the physician lets the lawyer manage it. 

This is the rule; but there are two classes in regard to whom 
there is an unwillingness to apply the rule, — ministers and teach- 
ers. We have seen many burly, coarse, profane “ brethren” who 
know what “Gospel preaching” is better than the educated and the 
experienced preacher. There are thousands of men and women who, 
though unable to govern their own children at home, know how to 
keep school better than the master who has made teaching his trade. 


A singular exhibition of this species of presumption has just been 
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exhibited in the city of Cambridge. A scholar was punished for 
misdemeanor. Complaint was made. The School Committee gave 
the matter a candid investigation. It was their business to dispose 
of the case. It was their trade to know how to judge of the 
merits of the case. They are intelligent men. They are selected 
from the cultivated ranks, from humane circles: they have had much 
experience, for many of the Board have served a long series of 
years. Outside of that Committee, there are not ten men in Cam- 
bridge so competent to pronounce a just judgment onthe case of 
discipline brought before them. Understand, these gentlemen 
were chosen, not by a New York “Ring,” but by the intelligent citi- 
zens of Cambridge, when calm and clothed in their right minds. 
If not competent to make a just disposal of a case of discipline in 
their schools, who ts competent for the task? These gentlemen, 
guided by years of experience, and acting upon the knowledge of 
all the facts carefully verified, sustain the teacher. That simple 
fact is enough. We do not even want the verdict of the Court to 
sustain the Committee, though twelve jurymen under oath sustain 
the teacher. We fall back on the obvious rule, that the Commit- 
tee know their own business best. They are not fools; they are 
not brutes: they are gentlemen. Some of them we know person- 
ally; and those we thus know are morally incapable of justifying 
a cruel act. The Natural History Professor knows how to tame a 
rattle-snake, how to coax a snapping-turtle ; but let him try his fas- 
cination — wonderful as it is—on an incorrigibly bad boy, or, what 
is tenfold worse, an incorrigibly bad girl; and he will soon find out 
that snapping-turtles are not to be thought of in the same connec- 
tion. Another speaker talks about the power of love, so much in 
the style of our own speeches in the late Reform Association, that 
we half suspect he has been reading the reports in the files of the 
Trumpet and Freeman. The war of rebellion took that nonsense 
out of us: it ought to have done so much for the law-lecturer at 
Harvard. Now, in regard to discipline in schools, experienced 
committee-men and teachers know how to judge. In case of 
a fever, we should go to an eminent physician with great con- 
fidence; but, in the matter of school discipline, he does not 


know a tenth part so much as any one of the experienced 
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members of the Cambridge Committee. For his opinion on 
that matter,—out of his line, —we do not care a fig. We 
have for it, probably, the same sort of feeling that he would 
have, if the Cambridge teachers should get up an indignation meet- 
ing about the good doctor’s “outrageous use of calomel.” Let the 
physician tell us about physic, the Natural History Professor about 
turtles and queer fishes (of course using the blackboard and chalk), 
let the Law Professor tell us the mysteries of Coke and Blackstone ; 
but now wé want to know about discipline in schools, and we go 
to men who know by experience what answer to give. We go to 
the class of teachers and the class of committee-men who have really 
done service. And what is their answer ? 

These umpires remind us, that there are in schools two classes of 
children, — those who are governed at home; and those who have 
their own way at home, whether a right or wrong way. In regard 
to children who are governed by their parents, and who are sent to 
school with paternal instructions to obey the rules, the answer is, 
that there is seldom any occasion for discipline. For such, moral 
suasion is sufficient. Such children are a law unto themselves. 

In regard to children who are under no paternal government, 
and who go to the school-room knowing that a disobedience of its 
rules will not be censured at home, the assurance coming from those 
who know, is, that the government of such children in schools will 
be very difficult; that force will frequently be necessary; and that, 
as a final resort, either the rod must come into requisition, or the 
refractory boy or girl be expelled. And the law of love, says: 
Never make a bad boy worse, by turning him out upon the street 
to learn how to steal, and to become a pest to the community and 
a curse to himself, if a use of the rod, within the limits of safety 
to his person, can bring him into subjection. This, we repeat, is 
the law of love. Where is the reader of this that can look us in 
the face, and say this is not the law of love? 

But is not the spectacle of a master striking a boy, and especially 
a girl, a humiliating spectacle? It is. It was an humiliating spec- 
tacle that we witnessed a few weeks since, when we saw a strong 
policeman leading through the streets, against her will, a woman in 


a state of intoxication. But the humiliation was in the conduct of 
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the woman which made necessary the action of the officer. In the 
other case, the humiliation is in the thoroughly insubordinate spirit 
and conduct of the scholar, driving the teacher to the painful 
extremity. 

In the case referred to in Cambridge, so far as the consequences 
are local, it is the business of the citizens, not ours. So far as the 
example and influence are considered, it concerns the whole com- 
munity. The citizens have, by a decisive vote, virtually (though 
not formally) taken from their teachers the right to punish corpo- 
rally under any circumstances. Let us simply add, if the new 
Committee do not find their hands full in the course of their year’s 
duty, if they find the new policy working charmingly, we hope we 
shall not be so stubborn as to refuse to confess, that our own expe- 
rience of ten years has misled our judgment. 





Gditors Department. 


We have devoted a considerable space in our present number to a single sub- 
ject; because the public mind has been recently a good deal agitated by its 
discussion, and because we believe it to be the function of a periodical to take 
up and discuss live subjects, and to give the conflicting views on points upon 
which an interest is felt at the moment. We think, that, in spite of temporary 
excitement and extravagance on both sides, in such controversies as have re- 
cently occurred respecting the case of school punishment in Cambridge, nothing 
but good can result from the full and free discussion of the subject. 

Of the particular case we do not propose to speak—for we are an entire 
stranger to all the parties concerned — any further than to say in behalf of the 
city of Cambridge, that we believe it has incurred a most unwarrantable amount 
of obloquy through an occurrence, the circumstances of which were shown in a 
court of justice to have been described in the papers with great exaggeration. 
We are sure that the Cambridge schools are not below their neighbors: we are 
sure that their teachers will compare favorably with those of any other city ; and 
we are quite willing to wait till the noise of newspapers is over, confident that 
our good city will not be found that abode of tyranny and cruelty which some of 
our cotemporaries would be glad to have the public believe it to be. 
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But the temporary excitement has drawn attention —and certainly no one 
can regret it—to a most important subject; the subject of discipline in our 
public schools. We have printed the curious extracts from the article by Southey 
in our present number, in order to show where this superstitious regard for cor- 
poral punishment, which exists in a few good people’s minds, came from, — how 
much it is a matter of tradition; and to show, further, what an immense progress 
has been made in the matter since the days of the monkish schools. We need 
not, to be sure, go back to medieval times. There are few of us who have arrived 
at middle age but can feelingly remember the thrashing that used to go on in our 
boyish days, and the pitched battles the master of a district school used often to 
have to fight before he got control of his school. In England, brutal in this as in 
everything, the severe corporal punishment, not only of boys, but young men, 


continued in the great schools down to very recent times ; and, though we presume 


it is virtually almost given up, it has never been formally abolished. Queer 
stories are told of the floggings administered by diminutive Head-master Wool 
(* Great cry and little Wool,” the boys used to say), at Rugby; and by Keate, at 
Eton, within the memory of living pupils. 

But how changed is all this! The master of a public school, to have any 
standing or possess any character in the community now, must be a firm and 
energetic man, but he must also be a kind man, and a gentleman ; and, though 
there are all sorts of men in every profession, such, we do not hesitate to say, is 
the general character of the masters in our public schools. And we will add, 
that we do not believe a higher average of feminine excellence can be found 
anywhere in the community than can be found in the body of our female 
teachers. Their character is too well known and too firmly fixed to be injured 
by any outbreak of temporary excitement. That they are universally or 
generally persons who, clothed in a little brief authority, love tyranny, and 
delight in causing childish pain, is an idea too preposterous to be entertained for 
a single moment, by any one who knows anything of them. 

We say this in justice to a profession which is almost everywhere overworked 
and underpaid; and which is exposed to trials of temper and patience, to a strain 
upon the nervous system, and a wear and tear of physical powers, beyond most 
others. But to say it, is not to say that our school discipline, any more than any 
other part of our system, is perfect; and teachers themselves would be the first 
to acknowledge its defects. We firmly believe, and are willing to stand as the 
representative of such a belief, in the possibility of its improvement; not by 
sudden revolution, or by virtue of the vote of any excited caucus, but by wise 
and judicious and well-considered measures. We believe corporal punishment 
to be in itself a bad thing, not in the sense that it violates any moral principle, — 
for it does not, — but that its necessity indicates something wrong, either in the 
school system of which it forms a part, or of society which requires it, or of both. 
We believe that the corporal punishment of girls of fifteen and upwards is open 
to very grave physiological objections, and that the corporal punishment of all 
girls, and ultimately of boys too, may be abolished; but we are not clear that it 
can be done ina day. We are quite clear, on the contrary, that it can not; be- 
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cause any such change carries with it logical consequences in the shape of other 
changes in the system which must be carefully matured. But, while we believe this, 
we believe in resolutely setting our faces in that direction. If we will once do that, 
we are confident that our progress will be faster than many good people imagine. 

We must listen to the voice of experience in this matter. Some of the very 
best teachers, kindly, humane and enlightened men, whose services the commu- 
nity cannot afford to dispense with, who never use the rod improperly, and do 
not wish to retain it through any love for it, yet object, under present arrange- 
ments, to its being taken away. Their opinion should certainly command respect. 
We believe, (though there are teachers of another sort, of whom we shall speak 
presently,) that it is perfectly safe to leave the rod in their hands, till by better 
arrangements, and the gradual improvement of our system, they themselves 
acknowledge it to be no longer necessary ; for, that it will forever be a permanent 
part of the system, we cannot, in view of the wonderful progress already made, 
at all bring ourselves to believe. 

Now for one case where the defects of the child, or the fault of temper in the 
teacher, cause a resort to the rod, we believe there are ten—ay, a hundred or a 
thousand — cases where it is caused by defects in our system. First, our school 
hours and school lessons are too long and too numerous ; and next, our school studies 
are unsuitable, and arranged without proper reference to the child’s capacity. 
The science of mental philosophy we have hardly begun to apply to the arrange- 
ment of school studies, and the consequence is that the most preposterous mistake, 
are made. In the third place, the cultivation of the physical powers is neglected ; 
and the child’s craving for bodily activity, whether as exhibited in his capacity 
for work or his capacity for play, is ignored. As sure as this happens, he may be 
expected to develop a capacity for mischief. These are defects relating to the 
child. Another class of defects belong to outward arrangements. Schools are 
not properly graded and classified; or, when they are, the schools or the classes 
may be too large. Means and appliances for assisting the teacher, and making 
teaching interesting, are not liberally provided. What duller-looking place in 
the world is there than an ordinary school-room ? Shouldit beso? Then, again 
it would seem as if some good people believed themselves greatly aggrieved be- 
cause they cannot find a sufficient supply of angels with perfect tempers who 
are willing to do the hardest of work for four hundred dollars per annum 
It should be a matter of wonder, considering the small encourageme=’ that they 
receive, that our teachers are so good. 

All this goes to show, that, if we want really to improve our schools, we must 
take into consideration a great many questions besides the use or the abolition of 
the rod; that its abolition brings with it a whole train of logical consequences 
which the community must be ready to meet. That it is ready to meet them, ready 
to do all that is needful to make the schools what they ought to be, we have na 
doubt. The sensitiveness on the subject, the storm of indignation aroused at any 
real or fancied cruelty on the part of teachers, is sufficient indication of the 
progress of public sentiment. We think we can promise on the part of teachers, 
that they will not be found backward in seconding any right effort in this direction, 


4 
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We should do wrong not to add, that we have no doubt there are unworthy 
members in the teaching as in all other professions; teachers with no aptitude 
for their cailing,—harsh, tyrannical, and severe ; whose only object is to get along 
with the least trouble, and to keep their little flock in rigid subjection to the 
terrors of their frown. ‘To them the rod affords a ready instrument for preserv- 
ing what they call order, which is about as much like true order as a dried mummy 
is like a living man. Such teachers do incalculable mischief to the tender souls 
of the little creatures put in their charge; but we believe they are in a small 
minority. They linger, the representatives of a bygone state of things. The 
great improvement made in elementary teaching by the establishment of our 
admirable normal schools, the introduction of new methods of teaching, — Kin- 
dergartens object-teaching, or by whatever name an approach to common sense 
is called, — are making them less and less common; and soon some rusty peda- 
gogue or here and there some sour old maid will be the last remnants of a genera- 
tion we shall look back upon as we now look back upon the monkish Orbilius, 
whose arm the good St. Adrian stiffened. 


-TwentTy-tTwo BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 


Died, at Keene, N. H., Dec. 24, Ellen Gertrude French, in her twenty-third 
year. 

It is exceedingly difficult for one who loved her to speak of Gertrude French 
without apparent exaggeration, yet love will not allow us to be silent: the 
teachers of the Commonwealth she served ought not to pass by her grave un- 
heeding: there is more work for the rest of us to do, now she is gone. 

In 1863, she graduated from the regular course, and in 1865 from the 
advanced course, of the Framingham Normal School. Previous to her last 
graduation, she had been assistant pupil in the school, and immediately after it 
she was appointed teacher. Never was there a wiser choice. She loved the 
school, and she loved her work, and gave to them the whole strength of her 
earnest soul. She was not brilliant, but she had a’remarkably clear and well- 
balanced mind ; her thoughts were always distinct and logical, and her explana- 
tion of any difficult point perfect. Her patience and cheerfulness were inex- 
haustible; her judgment was relied on by many older than herself; she was 
wise beyond her years, and yet simple and guileless as a child. Seldom are 
united in one person such strength and such sweetness, such wisdom and such 
innocence. 

Yet it was not her strength and quickness of mind, nor her great success as a 
teacher, that makes her memory so sweet: it was that subtile and inexpressible 
thing which we call character ; and the distinguishing trait of her character was 
uprightness, — truthfulness. She always spoke the truth, absolute and unvar- 
nished ; she always lived the truth ; and no persuasion, no persecution, could swerve 
her from it. Such a character had but to live todo good : her silent influence was 
mighty. But her industry, too, was untiring; she was always busy, either for 
her own improvement, or for the good and happiness of others. She never 
thought of self, but to make herself more useful. 
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It is needless to say that Gertrude French was a Christian; her whole life 
proclaimed it: love and prayer made her what she was: she carried a heavenly 
atmosphere about her. Her death was a fit ending for such a life. She went 
home in July, full of bright hopes and enthusiastic plans for her future work. 
But her work was done. Our Father called her: she knew his voice, and 
cheerfully and sweetly lay down to die. Through five months of gentle wasting, 
her room was like the gate of heaven, and the day before Christmas, joyfully 
and without a pang, she fell asleep. — 


*¢ Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep, 
From which none ever wakes to weep.” 


Her vacant place in the hearts that loved her, and in the school she loved, 
can never be filled. May her mantle fall on some of those who are left! 
Would that every teacher of the State might feel the inspiration of her bright 
example! Only twenty-two years of life, but they were beautiful years; and 
“ That life is long that answers life’s great end.” 


Another dirge of the funeral bells, 

Twenty-two their tolling tells; 

Another mound ’neath the winter snow, 

Another grief in this world of woe, 

Another wail o’er the black wires sped, — 
“ Gerty is dead.” 


Twenty-two years of beautiful life | 
Years with goodness and sweetness rife ; 
Years of sunshine and years of song; 
Earnest with work, and with patience strong, — 
Twenty-two beautiful years are fled, — 
Gerty is dead! 


Beauty and love and hope all hid 

Under that dreadful coffin-lid ; 

Light, young feet that have left their springing ; 
Low, sweet voice that has ceased its singing; 
Slender hands that in endless rest 

Are folded on that guileless breast. 


Brave young heart, whose work is o’er; 

Dove-like eyes that smile no more ; 

Sweet, pale lips, the low breath hushed; 

Soft pale cheeks, their roses crushed ; 

Thus she sleeps in her narrow bed, — 
Gerty is dead! 


A rustle of angel’s wings, from afar! 

A glimpse through the golden gates left ajar! 

A strain of music that floateth down, 

As she drops the cross to take the crown! 

And a dower of peace for hearts that bled! 
Gerty is dead. 


Glad Christmas greetings of perfect love, 

A Happy New Year in the Home above, — 

We lose our loss in her endless gain, 

Nor wrong her bliss with a thought of pain. 

No shadow of sorrow or grief or dread, 
For Gerty dead. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


A. J. Phipps, Esq., has resigned the office of Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Lowell, to accept the more lucrative position of General Agent of the Etna 
Insurance Company for the State of Massachusetts. Mr. Phipps is a fine clas- 
sical scholar, and a gentleman of urbane manners and large and successful 
experience, both as a teacher and superintendent of schools in our State ; and few 
educators have received so many tokens of confidence and honor at the hands of 
their fellow-citizens. May much success attend him in his new and responsible 
position. C. 


A very interesting discussion on School Improvement took place at the first 
regular meeting of the Boston Social Science Association, held at Chickering’s 
Hall, on the evening of the 13th. An extremely valuable paper was read by 
George B. Emerson, Esq., which we shall lay before our readers in our next num- 
ber. A discussion followed, in which remarks were made by Secretary White, 
Dr. Ordway, of the Boston School Committee, Rev. Mr. Calthrop, N. T. Allen, 
Esq., and others; and the meeting adjourned to renew the discussion in a fortnight, 
instead of a month. We are glad to see such an interest awakened in educa- 
tional subjects. 


A Lavy BAcHELOR oF Science. — The Faculty of Paris has just conferred 
the degree of “ Bacheli¢re-¢s-Sciences” on a young lady named M'lle Marie 
Brapetti. In France there are several feminine Bachelors of Letters, but M’lle 
Brapetti is only the second woman who has succeeded in passing an examination 
in Sciences before the Faculty. The first obtained her diploma about two 
years ago. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 


[We intend to devote hereafter at least two pages of this department of 
The Teacher to practical exercises of various kinds, connected with different 
studies belonging to primary, grammar and high schools. We solicit contribu- 
tions from practical teachers, such as shall enable us to make this an interesting 
and valuable feature of our Magazine. | 


A WritinG EXERCISE. 


I commence with a drill exercise, lasting about fifteen minutes. Each pupil 
is required to have before him a sheet of paper, — or an old writing-book will do 
as well, — and the class assuming the proper position, pens in hand, etc., I give the 
order, “ Slide.” It is obeyed, by all hands moving in concert across the page, de- 
veloping a straight line. ‘Chis exercise results, in time, in a free arm and hand 
motion. As all make the motion at the same time, an interest in the work is 
gained. 
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To combine the finger movement, we slide one-fifth the former distance, and 
then make a letter, say n; then slide another space, making the letter; and so on 
across. I go through with all of the small letters in the same way at each lesson, 
making a few lines of each. The loop letters and capitals are also made in con- 
cert, without, however, the arm movemert. ‘This drill exercises the muscles of 
the arm and fingers so well, that the awkward, stiff hand is avoided. I would 
have these movements executed briskly. This drill is kept up at each lesson. 
This is going through “one manual” with pens. Don’t try it a few times, and 
give it up; but persist in it for years, and you will see the good fruits. It is easy 
enough after a few trials. In fact it will go of itself, letting some pupil call, or 
give the orders. The hand is now in a good condition to write in the copy-book. 
Let them now be given out, and let the same half-copy be written by all. I 
prefer to write the upper half of the copy, in going through the book the first 
time, and then finish up afterwards; for the reason that we get greater variety at 
the same lesson, and avoid the habit of hurrying off the last lines; and besides I 
have an opportunity of readily noticing the improvement, as the last half of the copy 
will be written a month or two later than the first. After the writing-books are 
collected, I mark them according to improvement as well as I can judge. z. 


Crass Dritt No. 1. 


No. 1. “I did not know that he was a lawyer.” 

No. 2. “I did not know of his being a lawyer.” 

Teacher. What kind of sentence is No. i ? 

Pupil. A complex sentence. 

T. What kind of sentence is No. 2? 

P. A partial complex sentence. 

T. How is No. 2 formed ? 

P. By abridging the subordinate clause of No. 1, changing the conjunction 
that to the preposition of, the subject he to its possessive his, the copula was 
to its participle being ; and thus absolving or cutting loose the predicate nomina- 
tive, lawyer. 

T. How will you parse ‘‘ of” ? 

P. Of is a preposition, and shows the relation between ‘did know” and the 
substantive phrase, “ his being a lawyer.” 

T. Parse “his,” “ being,” and “ lawyer.” 

P. “His” is a personal pronoun, masculine gender, third person, singular 
number, and in the possessive case, and limits ‘‘ being.” 

“Being” is a participial substantive, and is the grammatical object of the 
preposition “ of.’’ 

“ Lawyer” is a common noun, masculine gender, third person, singular num- 
ber, and is the predicate nominative absolute. 


Ruie.— A noun or pronoun following the participle of the copula, preceded 
by the possessive of the subject, is in the nominative absolute. — Green, p. 186, 
art. 200. ZENO. 
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How I Treacu SPELLING. 


Mine is a sub-master’s class of fifty-six boys, in a grammar school of Boston. 
I allow about twelve minutes for studying the spelling lesson of sixty words, and 
three minutes for ruling and otherwise preparing the slates on which the lessop 
is to be written. I then pronounce the first word, which all write; and some 
designated boy again pronounces it, when he has written it. The second word 
is then pronounced, written, and again pronounced by the boy, and so on through 
the lesson. Fifteen words are written in each of four columns, — two columns 
on each side of the slate. Beneath the last column, the name is written. The 
writing usually occupies about ten minutes. 

The slates are then exchanged, and the boys spell the words orally, from the 
slates, — sometimes each boy spelling one word, but oftener ten words, until the 
lesson is all spelled. -If a word is incorrectly spelled, I give the correct spelling. 
A cross (+) is put after each misspelled word. At the close of the spelling, the 
crosses are counted, and the number placed after the name of the owner of the 
slate, and the result given and recorded. This takes about five minutes. The 
whole time spent in studying, spelling and getting the result of the lesson, will 
not exceed thirty minutes. 

To secure attention and honesty, the slates are frequently brought to the desk, 
and re-examined by myself or by monitors, or both by myself and monitors. 

At the close of the school session, each boy records in a small blank-book his 
misspelled words; and, at a signal, all who have misspelled one word stand, and 
pronounce and spell their word ; then those who have misspelled two words; and 
so on till all the lesson has been correctly spelled. 

At the close of the month, each boy spells orally all the words recorded in his 
blank-book during the month. 

Besides, the lessons spelled in this way are also spelled orally some time during 
the month, and the failures made up at the close of the session as before 
described. Cc. 


Metuop or SquaRING MENTALLY EACH NUMBER FROM TWENTY-FIVE TO 
OnE HuNDRED. 


For numbers under 50, use the following: Take, for example, 36: 36—25= 
11; call this 1100. 25—11=14; 14*=1196+100=1296,—Ans. For numbers 
between 50 and 75, use this formula: Take the number 62. 50°=2500. Begin 
in each case with this: 62—50=12; call it 1200. 1200-+42500=3700; 12*= 
144+43700=3844,—Ans. To square numbers larger than 75, apply this formula. 
Take the number 87. 100—87 13; 87—13=74; call it 7400. 13°==169+ 
7400=7569,—Ans. D. 


To SquaARE ANY NUMBER OF TWO FIGURES. 


Take, for illustration, 47. Square the unit figure, 7749; reserve the 9, and 
add the 4 to the product of the units into twice the tens, 7X8+4=60; reserve 
the 0, and add the 6 to the square of the tens, 4°-+-6=22; which placed before 
the reserved figures, thus, 2209477. J. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DISTINGUISHED GENERALS, by W. F. G. 
Shanks. 12mo, pp. 347. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Shanks is, we believe, a reporter who was personally acquainted with the 
details and characters he describes. The book is very interesting, and would 
make an excellent addition to any village or school library. There are chapters 
on Sherman, Thomas, Grant, Sheridan, Hooker, Buell, and others, accompanied 
by capital portraits. It is written with knowledge, spirit and discrimination. 
OUTLINES OF A SysTeEM OF OpsECT TEACHING PREPARED FOR TEACHERS 

AND Parents, by William N. Hailman, A.M., Principal of the English and 

German Academy, Louisville, Ky., with an Introduction by James N. McElli- 

gott, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 161. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

We hope this little book will be widely read; for we think it advocates and 
illustrates some very important principles, which it is of great importance to 
enforce at the present time. It is quite as much a system of oral as of object 
teaching, and lays out, among other things, a thoroughly sensible plan of teaching 
grammar. Dr. McElligott’s observations upon the abuse of object teaching are 
just and pertinent. 

LABOULAYE’s Farry Taxes. Farry TALes or ALL Nations, by Edouard 
Laboulaye, Member of the Institute of France: translated by Mary L. Booth, 
with engravings. pp. 363. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The distinguished author of that keen satire “ Paris in America,” the warm 
and consistent friend of our country throughout all its trials, appears here in a 
new character, — a writer for the entertainment of children. In his dedication he 
“respectfully lays his Fairy Book at the feet” of his little granddaughter, and 
subscribes himself, with a hearty kiss, her old grandfather ; and, in a little address 
to his young friends in America, he says, “‘ he who writes them is not a stranger to 
your fathers and mothers, — he was heart and soul with them in the trials which 
they have nobly passed through. To-day he would esteem himself happy, could 
he make you laugh, or dry up your tears; and nothing would touch him more 
than sometimes to think that over yonder, on the other side of the ocean, there 
were young gentlemen and charming young ladies who forgot the hours in listen- 
ing to the tales of their friend, — the old Frenchman.” 

Miss Booth says in her preface, “ One of the first humorists as well as one of the 
first judicial writers in France, it is his favorite recreation to amuse children 
with tales, wherein the grotesque veils a keen and subtle satire, rarely equalled.” 

The stories that we have read are very good. The engravings are capital; 
and the whole book is got up with excellent taste and will make a very pretty 
present. 


Our Youne Fo ks, an Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls; edited by J, 
T. Trowbridge, Gail Hamilton and Lucy Larcom. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The January number of Our Young Folks indicates that the enterprising 


publishers no more mean to be outdone in their juvenile, than in their grown-up 
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periodical. It is an exceedingly pretty number; and the wood-cuts, especially 

Trotty in the Woods, are charming. Moth and Rust, by Louise Chollet, and Good 

Old Times, with its pictures, are very nice; and there are pieces by Lowell, Mrs. 

Stowe and Longfellow, in this New Year number. 

Harper’s Montuty MAGAZINE. 

HArRPER’s WEEKLY. 

Harper’s Monthly and Weekly have done brave service for the country these 
past few years. The editorials of that accomplished and genial scholar, George 
William Curtis (let the reader be very careful to get the middle name right), 
would do honor to any periodical in the land; and the pictorial illustrations are, 
to our mind, a very valuable educational feature. The influence of pictures is not 
half enough appreciated. We do not think that any one benevolently inclined 
could do a school a better service than to present it with a year’s subscription to 
Harper’s Monthly or Weekly. How much more vivid will be a child’s impres- 
sions of any locality after reading about it in one of Harper’s illustrated articles! 
What nice lessons in natural history could be made for a class out of those beau- 
tiful illustrations in the Monthly taken from Homes without Hands! How much 
better than many sermons in behalf of right and justice are the irresistibly 
comic productions of that genius in caricature, Thomas Nast. It is wonderful to 
observe the progress of the art of wood-engraving, and the important part it 
plays, and is likely more and more to play, in education. 

We do not mean to assert that there is not some rubbish in these, as in all 
periodicals destined for popular reading; but their tone on the whole is com- 
mendably high, and we are quite sure that while they are in their present edito- 
rial hands the standard will never be lowered. 

Das WELTALL; DIE RATHSEL UND SCHONHEITEN SEINER LEBENSFULLE, 
SEINE ERZEUGNISSE, GESCHOPFE UND BEWOHNER. Von Dr. W.F. A. 
Zimmerman. Leipzig und New York: Schaefer und Wundermann. 1867. 
pp. 48. (1 heft.) 

We give above the partial title of a new work, which promises to be at once 
useful and entertaining. It is the first of twenty numbers, which, when com- 
pleted, are to form a kind of natural history and physical geography combined, 
illustrated with abundant wood-cuts. 

In the preface the editor says: ** We shall direct our attention especially to 
pointing out the influence of surrounding circumstances (umgehung), of plants 
and animals, upon human civilization, upon the habits of thought and the history 
of nations, in order to draw conclusions respecting the nature of the mind and 
free will.” Farther on he remarks, that very few persons have any clear idea of 
the influence exercised upon the social and moral life of nations by the use of 
tobacco, tea, coffee, wine, opium and hemp juice; or know why the inhabitants 
of the sea-coast surpass those of the interior in refinement and progress; why 
mountaineers are devoted to freedom; or why Europe has advanced in civil- 
ization beyond the rest of the earth, and is now in danger of being passed in the 
race by the United States of America. 


The influence which natural phenomena have had upon religion, architecture 
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and painting; the significance of the cries of animals and the songs of birds; the 
distinction between the human and the animal soul; the origin of familiar cus- 
toms ; the cause of the reputed sanctity of certain natural objects, and, in general, 
the relations that exist between man and animate nature, are proposed as sub- 
jects to be explained and discussed. How valuable all the explanations that are 
to follow will be, we of course cannot say; but, from a perusal of the first num- 
ber, we are disposed to prophesy favorably with regard to those that are to 
come. 

The first book is entitled The Mysteries of the Polar World. It gives a very 
graphic and entertaining account of the polar regions, taking the reader from 
his ‘warm chamber, where he sits sipping a cup of coffee and smoking his 
pipe,” and going hand in hand with him through regions of ice and desolations 
of eternal winter and unbroken fields of snow. The approach of winter, the 
wonderful and awe-inspiring phenomena which accompany it in this part of the 
world, the coming of spring, the events of the brief summer, and the comple- 
tion of the circle, are treated of in a very graceful and charming style, sometimes 
almost earning the title of poetic, and never permitting the reader’s interest to flag. 
Magnetism, its connection with the aurora, and its effect upon the needle; the 
position of the magnetic pole ; volcanoes in high and low latitudes; geysers; the 
mammoths discovered in Siberia ; glaciers and the ice-period, — are next touched 
upon, and the discussion of these topics leads on to the currents and winds of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and to a description of the birds, fishes, and amphibious animals 
found in and about the Polar Seas. 

The first number breaks off, after the German fashion, in the middle of a sen- 
tence and the middle of a chapter, which gives us some information about the 
voyages of Dumont d’Urville, Bellinghausen, Wilkes and Ross. We must repeat 
that we are pleased with the plan and style of the book, with the topics discussed 
and the thoughts suggested, as well as with the easy and pleasant way in which 
the reader is led along from one attractive sentence to another. 

It is a book calculated, as we imagine, to be very popular; and one whose 
perusal will encourage students having the slightest taste for natural history and 
kindred studies to make deeper investigations, and gain a more critical knowl- 
edge of the wonders and mysteries which are none the better understood for their 
familiarity. 

The work is printed on white paper, in bold type, and illustrated with wood- 
cuts, which, if not first rate, are yet fair; and we feel justified in recommending 
it to students who can construe tolerably easy German. To those who cannot 
do this, we take occasion to say that they do not know of how much pleasure and 
profit they deprive themselves in this case and many others. J. M. M., Jr. 
Tue Beaucterks, Farner Anp Son; by Charles Clark, author of Charlie 

Thornhill. Harper's Library of Select Novels, No. 280. 

Kissing THE Rov; a Novel by Edmund Yates. Harper’s Library of Select 

Novels, No. 277. 


Tne Race ror WeALTH; a Novel, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, author of Phemie 
Keller, etc. Harper’s Library of Select Novels, No. 278. 


o 
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Tre Great REBELLION; its Secret History, Rise, Progress and Disastrous 
Failure, by John Minor Botts, of Virginia. New York: Harpers. 12mo, 
pp- 402. 


The sturdy Virginian calls his book “the political life of the author vindi- 
cated.” It is filled with personal details and reminiscences; and, for that very 
reason, it will be indispensable to future students of our great rebellion as one of 
the documents of the time. “I have often had occasion to say,” says the author, 
“that no man alive knew more of this war than I did;” and, whatever we may 
think of some of his views respecting it, there is no doubt that he can give us 
authentic information respecting the machinations of the conspirators who 
occasioned it. 


Tue Missionary HERALD. — Our friend Mr. Charles Hutchins, who, like 
so many other experienced teachers, has, we regret to say, left the school-room 
for other employment, is now the agent for this well-known organ of the Ameri- 
can Board, which this year enters on its sizty-third volume. The present 
number is very neatly printed, contains several missionary maps, and much infor- 
mation touching the welfare of the various missions in foreign lands, which are 
under the control of the organization of which it is the representative. 


How New York City 1s GoverRNep. By James Parton. Reprinted from 
the North American Review. 12mo, pp. 48. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Was there ever such a picture of rampant scoundrelism as this lively and 

truth-telling brochure exhibits in the government of the greatest of American 
cities? Surely, we must say, that here republican institutions have, for the time 
being, proved a failure. A great city governed by men who have either been 
in the penitentiary or who ought to be there! It is a disgrace to the whole 
nation, and calls for the interference of the nation to abate it. And we have 
that faith in republican institutions that we believe that in no very long time it 
will be abated. 


FourTEENTH ANNUAL Report or THE TRUSTEES OF THE Boston PusBtic 

LIBRARY. 

We doubt if there is a library in the world where treasures are loaned so 
freely and confidingly to the whole people without distinction as are those of this 
noble institution. The good it is doing in educating the community to a 
knowledge and love of books is something that cannot be estimated by any 
reckoning of dollars and cents. The whole number of volumes on the shelves 
on the ist of August was 130,678. A supplement to the catalogue has been 
printed this year, — a noble royal octavo of 718 pages, — containing the additions 
since 1861, and including the rare and extremely valuable library of nearly 
12,000 volumes, bequeathed to the city by the late Rev. Theodore Parker. 


Tue Maine Normal, Devorep To THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. George 
M. Gage, Editor. Farmington: J. Weston Swift & Co. 


Our friends stick to their name. Well, we are not disposed to be hypercrit- 
ical. If a new word is needed, it will assert its rights; if it is not, no effort can 
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make it current. We heartily welcome our good-looking contemporary, and wish 
it all possible success in its good work. 


Tur Sanctuary. — A story of the Civil War: by George Ward Nichols, author 
of the story of the Great March: with illustrations. 12mo, pp. 286. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The story of the Great March was one of the very best and most interesting 
narratives in our voluminous war-literature. Our author here enters the field of 
romance, but his scenes are drawn from his campaign experiences. We are told 
that the story is better than the pictures. 


Tue LittLe Corporat. —A neat and lively little Child’s Paper, published in 
Chicago, in which we are glad to see that our valued correspondent, W. H., is 
carrying on the good work of endeavoring to indoctrinate the rising generation 
with a knowledge and love of natural and physical science. 


Tue Diary or SAMUEL Pepys, Esq., while an Undergraduate at Cambridge, 
with Notes and an Appendix. Cambridge (Eng.) 12mo, pp. 66. 


Spite of the strong internal evidence of the style, we cannot help questioning 
somewhat the authenticity of this addition to the diary of the immortal Mr. 
Pepys. We think we detect anachronisms. Mr. Herman Merivale, however, has 
triumphantly answered the doubts raised respecting the authenticity of that 
curious relic of antiquity, the Paston Letters, and we will refer the present case 
to him. Instead of questioning we will quote : — 


“ 9th. — Busy all the morning investigating a case of continued fractions among 
my cups and saucers. My junior bedmaker says they were broke “afore she 
come ;” but I fear me much that, as hath been well said, “it is not contrary to 
experience that witness may be false.” * ; 

“15th.— To the Botanical Gardens, where I sawa great variety of wildfowl 
which I never saw before; but that which | went chiefly to see was the young 
ladies of the school, whereof there is great store, — very pretty. Mighty busy all 
the morning lying on the grass reading of a novell. Came and sat near me two 
young ladies with books in their hands, one of whom I ge to be very hand- 
some, and began talking with great propriety of speech, in the most engaging 
manner possible; but I took no notice of, nor even so much as looked at them ; 
so presently they away. ; 

“In the evening to Newton’s to sup, where excellent discourse. Mighty merry 
doing of Algebra, and other things the like divertising; but what most ex- 
traordinary clever was some Mathematical proofs + Newton shewed me, which I 








* May we not infer here, from the language employed by our author, that he was at this period 
engaged in reading for his “‘ Little-Go” [examination.] ?— ED. 

t We gather from authentic sources that the following is one of the proofs referred to by our 
author. We give it in the words of Newton.— Ep. 

To prove that 10 is even. ‘The number 10 being the radix of the common scale of notation, it 
is of the utmost importance that we should satisfy our minds fully as to whether it isodd or even. 
It has been suggested that the simplest mode of proceeding would be to divide 10 by 2, observing 
whether there be any.—and if any, what—remainder. It will, however, appear evident to 


every true mathematical mind that the annexed proof has far superior claims to our con- 
sideration, 


We have 6— SIX 

9= 1X 
.. by subtraction —3= S..... (1). 
Again, we have 7= SEVEN: 
But by (1) —3=S 


*, subtracting again 10 is EVEN. Q, E.D 
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did not know before, and indeed they talk for him to be Senior Wrangler; and 
I think he will, for he is a man of parts, though superficial. He told us of a cer- 
tain project of his about an apple and the earth; very ingenious, but too refined 
to be true. 

“10th. — Came tome W. Batten. and did much commend the new novell 
which all the world ery up, called ‘The Man without a Head ;’ and persuaded 
me to buy it, which I did, but thought it a poor, simple piece, with but two mur- 
ders and one suicide, and no elopements or running away with men’s wives in the 
whole book. It is set down to the same hand that writ ‘No Bones Broken,’ and 
‘The Deuce of Trumps,’ with what truth I know not. 

“In the afternoon té Fenner’s, to see a match at cricket between the Hyperbo- 
las and Parabolas, but methought mighty slowe for them that looked on: so to the 
river, where it was pretty to observe a Trinity Hall eight upset by a funny near the 
bridge; and, Lord! how like drownded rats the men seemed when they got out of 
the water!” 

We have long desired to procure some good mathematical problems for our 
journal; and, though we fear that some of the following may be too difficult for 
most of our readers, we give them because we are very desirous of furnishing as 
great a variety as possible of such material. They are from an examination paper, 
endorsed, says the Editor, in Mr. Pepys’s hand. “ A more than usually stiff ex- 
amination; much below my place, and mightily solde.” — “ Some of the hardest 
problems, S. P.” 


“3. Alady, on being asked her age, replied: ‘If you multiply one-seventh 
of the cube of half the square root of what my age was last year by three-fifths 
of the cube of the difference of the digits of what it will be next year, the prod- 


uct will be four-ninths of the square root of fifteen times the sum of the digits 
of what my age wil] be in ten years’ time, divided by three-elevenths of the 
square of the double of the cube-root of my present age.’ How old was 
she ? 

“ix. A movable platform is drawn with uniform velocity round a circular 
path of given diameter. Upon it a walrus, whose weight is W, pirouettes with 
constant angular velocity #, on his left hind leg, and at the same time blinks 
with his right and left eye alternately, beginning with the right, at intervals 
which are in a given Harmonical Progression. At the centre of the circle, a 
given hippopotamus pirouettes with uniform velocity nw, in the opposite direction 
on his right hind leg, and blinks with his eyes alternately, beginning with the 
left, at intervals which are in a given Arithmetical Progression. Supposing that 
they begin to blink simultaneously, investigate the probability of each of them 
seeing the other with his left eye alone at a given time ¢. 

“11. A speaks the truth twice out of five times, 2 three times out of seven, 
and C’ once out of nine times. # says that A has aflirmed that C denies that D 
isa liar. Investigate D's regard for veracity. 

“vi. A stout gentleman, in turning the corner of a lane, suddenly finds him- 
self in the presence of a bull, which immediately pursues him with a uniform ve- 
locity v. An observer at a safe distance calculates that the gentleman’s speed 
varies inversely as the square of his distance from the bull, and as the x" inverse 
power of his own weight. 

“* Supposing the gentleman’s initial velocity to be wu, and that the heat of the 
weather causes his weight to vary inversely as the cube of the time he has been 
running, find when the bull will catch him, if the initial distance between the 
two be a.” 


The little book, if authentic, is an interesting contribution to the literature o! 
the seventeenth century. 











